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<4 Those unfortunate enough 
to have to spend Christmas 
in the Hospital are at least 
greeted by this statue of Christ 
in the lobby, around which 
nurses and church choirs will 
gather to sing carols. Photo 
by William C. Hamilton. 
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The Art of Helpmg People 


Because it is often more difficult to give than to receive, 


Johns Hopkins offers a five-month course to foreign aid officers. 


in the U. S. cold war arsenal 
is foreign aid. Dean Rusk stressed 
its importance when he said: “Pow- 
er is not a matter of arms alone. 
Strength comes from education, fer- 
tile acres, humming workshops, and 
the satisfaction and pride of peo- 
ples. A vibrant society is not subject 
to subversion; determined defense 
is easier when there is something to 
defend.” 

In the greater part of the world 
there is not much worth defending. 
In Asia, Latin America, and Africa 
millions live without adequate 
food, shelter, or medical care, and 
without much hope of improve- 
ment. Restless, dissatisfied, and an- 
gry, they are, in the words of Adlai 
Stevenson, “trying to telescope into 
decades economic development 
which took centuries in advanced 
countries.” Under the spur of world 
Communism, the U.S. must do 
what it would be morally obligated 
to do anyway: help these people 
move into the twentieth century. 

This is not an easy task. Even 
if the U.S. had the necessary re- 
sources (and it doesn’t) to help all 
the nations needing help, there 
would still be the problem of get- 
ting them to take it and use it 
wisely. Just last October, for exam- 
ple, the Mekong River in South 
Viet Nam overflowed its banks, cre- 
ating a temporary sea which cov- 
ered 2,500 square miles, took 100 
lives, left 500,000 without food 
or shelter, impoverished another 
1,000,000, and destroyed farm ma- 
chinery, livestock, and the rice sur- 
plus for next year. Despite this 
disaster, one of the worst in the 
country’s history, the government 
of South Viet Nam declined Amer- 
ica’s prompt offer of aid until it 
could make its own assessment of 
the situation. The actual reason for 


nas the mightiest weapon 





delay: to have accepted at once 
would have been to “lose face.” 

Not only is it difficult to help 
people, it is often unprofitable. One 
of the great ironies of international 
politics—one which leaves the gen- 
erous American public hurt and 
bewildered—is that giving aid does 
not assure the giver good will. On 
the contrary, the U.S. frequently 
has its feeding hand bitten, and 
after the pusillanimous performance 
of the “neutrals” in Belgrade last 
summer, President Kennedy was 
moved to remark with some bitter- 
ness that perhaps we should give 
more thought to selecting the coun- 
tries we aid. 


HE success of a foreign aid 

program depends largely on 
the people who administer it. For 
the past fifteen years, the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration 
(1cA) has been responsible for this 
government's non-military aid pro- 
grams. (A few weeks ago, 1cA became 
part of the newly created Agency 
for International Development, de- 
signed to combine a number of sep- 
arate aid administering agencies in- 
to a single unit.) The eleven thou- 
sand members of 1ca’s staff (80 per 
cent of whom are in foreign coun- 
tries) coordinate and support aid 
projects in cooperation with nearly 
every country in the non-commu- 
nist world. They are, for example, 
presently at work on a number of 
projects under President Kennedy’s 
Alliance for Progress in Latin Amer- 
ica—building roads and schools in 
Panama, training a conservation 
corps in E] Salvador, and educating 
teachers in Honduras. 

Foreign aid has many enemies, as 
the past session of Congress dem- 
onstrated. Even among its sup- 
porters, there are pessimists, despite 
recent efforts to streamline it. Crit- 


ics of 1cA have noted in past efforts 
its proneness to boondoggling and 
waste. Some of these failures are 
attributable to the weakness inher- 
ent in all bureaucracies, some to in- 
adequate funds and the strictures of 
year-to-year financing, and some to 
politically expedient compromises. 
But some of the failures, often the 
most glaring, have resulted from un- 
forseen circumstances and ignor- 
ance of the consequences of 1ca’s 
well intended actions. 
Recognizing that it is most vul- 
nerable for this last group of blun- 
ders, the 1cA has sought to make 
its personnel aware of the economic 
and cultural problems of adminis- 
tering aid and to help them find 
solutions. The most notable and 
successful such effort came in 1957 
with the establishment of a mid- 
career training program for its off- 
cers. The Institute of 1ca Develop- 
ment Programming was set up at 
the Johns Hopkins School of Ad- 
































































































vanced International Studies in 
Washington under contract with 
ica. In June of 1958, the first session 
of the program was held in a con- 
verted town house close to the 
sais building on Florida Avenue 
with twenty students participating. 

Each year since then, the Insti- 
tute has given two twenty-week 
courses in the delicate and frustrat- 
ing art of giving aid to foreign 
countries. Early this month, the 
seventh group of participants— 
seventeen men and women—com- 
pleted the five-month course. The 
Institute’s purpose is essentially un- 
changed: to provide a_ refresher 
course for officers on their way to 
new assignments and to make them 
better able to analyze economic 
consequences of a particular project 


and the economic merits of all pos- 
sible courses of action. 


HE OFFICERS who attend the In- 
‘Taenah course are carefully 
picked from the ranks of the 
1cA. Most of them come to Wash- 
ington directly from field missions; 
a few come from 1ca’s Washington 
headquarters. About half of the for- 
mer group are program officers help- 
ing to coordinate assistance proj- 
ects in particular countries; the rest 
are from technical divisions work- 
ing on specific kinds of projects. 

Their experiences vary widely. 
The present class includes, for ex- 
ample, a training officer in Guate- 
mala, a police adviser in Libya, an 
agronomist in El Salvador, and a 
program officer in Viet Nam. 
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Many Institute participants have 
spent the better part of their ca- 
reers in ICA or similar government 
services. Typical among them is 
Clinton Doggett, a forty-year-old 
program officer who has been in the 
service of the State Department 
since he received his master’s de- 
gree from sais in 1946. Beginning 
as an administrator of the Marshall 
Plan in Italy, Mr. Doggett has since 
spent three years in Greece, and 
three years in Pakistan as an ICA 
program officer. He and his family 
have been in the United States only 
two of the past thirteen years. He 
values the Institute program for the 
chance it offers to ‘‘consider matters 
without the pressures of operational 
duties.” 

Such pressures can be severe. 
These officers and their families are 
frequently plunged into alien cul- 
tures where they must adjust rap- 
idly and smoothly if they are to 
be effective. More than any propa- 
ganda, they project an image of the 
U.S. which influences other peo- 





ple’s opinions of America. They and 
their families must become accus- 
tomed to eating strange foods, liv- 
ing in unfamiliar environments, 
coping with disease, squalor, and 
inconvenience. They must over- 
come a language barrier. They must 
preserve an island of their own cul- 
ture for their children. And they 
must do these things without seem- 
ing to be aloof or condescending. 
As Mr. Doggett points out, the tour 
of duty at the Institute “gives me a 
chance to acquaint my children 
with television and comic strips.” 


HE INSTITUTE on Development 
Programming has a very prag- 
matic purpose which it approaches 
in a rather general way. There are 
no courses on specific countries or 
geographic areas, no courses in for- 
eign languages, and relatively little 
emphasis placed on the “how to” 
of specific problems. Consideration 
is given primarily to the general 
factors—economic, social, political, 
and cultural—which bear on the 
success of assistance programs in 
any part of the world. These gen- 
eral factors are studied in lecture 
and discussion sessions five morn- 
ings a week, but the students also 
have a chance to practice hypo- 
thetical application of the princi- 
ples in two-hour discussion periods 
two or three afternoons a week. In 
these workshops, they discuss dif- 
ferent kinds of assistance projects 
and the problems they may entail. 
To be successful, a project of as- 
sistance to a foreign country must 
meet several criteria. First, it must 
meet a real and present need of that 
country. It is a mistake to build a 
hydro-electric dam in an area too 
underdeveloped to put the power 
to use. 

Secondly, the project must be of 
lasting value to the country and 
should generate further growth and 
development. A large tractor im- 
port scheme to modernize farming 
in Turkey fell short of success some 
years ago because it was overly am- 
bitious; it required a completely 
different environment than the 
plow and ox economy it replaced, 
and it needed fuel, spare parts, 
roads, and foreign markets—none 
of which were easily available. 

Thirdly, the project must give 
adequate consideration to the cul- 
tural patterns and the habits of 


mind of the people whom it is in- 
tended to serve. It is of little use to 
build elaborate irrigation systems 
for the tillage of lands inhabited 
solely by nomads. The Nigerian 
groundnut scheme was a spectacu- 
lar failure partly because native 
workers refused to live in widely- 
spaced, two-room houses built for 
them. Their culture requires houses 
built closely together around a com- 
pound with doors facing inward, 
and their polygamous society de- 
mands that each wife have a sepa- 
rate house. 

To better equip 1ca personnel to 
anticipate and solve such cultural 
and economic problems, the Insti- 
tute offers two main courses during 
the twenty weeks: The Economics 
of Development Programming and 
The Culture and Politics of Eco- 
nomic Development. 

Lectures in the former cover a 
broad range of subjects, such as the 
structure of underdeveloped econ- 
omies, the roles of government and 
private enterprise in promoting 
economic growth, international 
trade in theory and practice, and 
so forth. The latter deals with dif- 
fering political ideologies, social 
structures, legal systems, moral 
standards, and other factors which 
should influence the selection of 
assistance projects and methods for 
carrying them out. 

“Actually,” says Richard H. 
Wood, director of the Institute, 
“this distinction is neater on paper 
than in the classroom. The eco- 
nomic considerations can’t be sepa- 
rated from the social, political, and 
cultural considerations.” Take, for 
example, the way in which many 
primitive societies indulge in cere- 
monies and festivals. Fiestas are 
held to celebrate births, deaths, 
weddings, and other family occa- 
sions, and the obligation to provide 
for such festivals is deeply in- 
grained in the people. As a result, 
people will spend their savings, sell 
land or livestock, or go into debt 
to pay for a festival. The tremen- 
dous amounts of money spent on 
such celebrations would go a long 
way toward raising the incredibly 
low living standards which fre- 
quently exist in such societies. 

Although three of the Institute’s 
four faculty members are econo- 
mists and more time is spent on 
lectures in economics, the Institute 


program emphasizes the importance 
of cultural differences. “It would 
be a mistake for an economist to 
consider economics the only prob- 
lem,” Dr. Wood points out. ‘‘Eco- 
nomic development is not primarily 
an economic problem. It is largely 
a by-product of changes in the ways 
of people.” 


T Is in understanding the “ways 
i] of people” that blunders are 
most easily made. The cultural 
jump from one society to another 
is always difficult and sometimes 
too great to make. Techniques and 
plans which may work splendidly 
in a Western society can fail mis- 
erably if applied unaltered to a dif- 
ferent cultural environment. 

Many such cultural differences 
are trivial on the surface and at 
worst only make the job more difh- 
cult. In India, for example, a dif- 
ferent spatial concept prevails. 
There, people talk nose to nose— 
a custom which unnerves Ameri- 
cans and has them backing into 
walls. More important is the ori- 
ental desire to “save face.” The 
Japanese think it impolite to disa- 
gree; they will say yes (lest you lose 
face) when they mean “no.” Nor 
do all societies share our obsession 
with the written word. To some, a 
contract is a totally meaningless 
formality. 

Differing ideas about time cause 
trouble. In societies where time 
does not mean money (as it does in 
the industrial society) appointments 
are meaningless. More than one 
Western official has stalked angrily 
from an official waiting room after 
cooling his heels for a couple of 
hours. Nor is it unusual for an 
Ethiopian to come to a seven o'clock 
dinner at nine or a Javanese (who 
accepted the invitation only so the 
host would not lose face) not to 
come at all. 

Failure to understand and cope 
with such cultural differences can 
make a shambles of a worthy aid 
program. When milk was intro- 
duced into the Gold Coast, almost 
none reached the children for 
whom it was intended. There, hus- 
bands and fathers have first choice 
of any food, with other “produc- 
tive” members next in line. Mothers 
and children are likely to be last. 
Also, milk sent to the Gold Coast 
was hoarded as a prestige item or 





sol’ to provide funds for “proper 
foo!” —something father liked, per- 
haps. 

Americans find it difficult to un- 
derstand how the people of North- 
ern Somalia prefer malnutrition to 
the fish which are abundant in 
nearby waters, or why people in the 
West Indies fear and reject fresh 
fish and import salted cod at con- 
siderable expense from Newfound- 
land. The taboo that prevents 
mothers and first sons in Northern 
Ghana from eating eggs is a mys- 
tery and an absurdity to Americans, 
but it is a taboo which is faithfully 
observed and must be reckoned 
with in any aid program. 

In some countries development 
banks are resisted because religious 
strictures forbid charging interest 
or lending money. 


MAIN purpose of the Institute’s 

programs is to make the 
participants aware of the cul- 
tural peculiarities which can cause 
an aid program to succeed or fail. 
By drawing on experts in particu- 
lar fields, the Institute is able to 
give students a broad perspective 
from which they can make specific 
applications to problems they en- 
counter in the field. At a recent 
session, for instance, Lisbeth V. 
Stevens, lecturer in comparative 
law at SAIs, spoke on legal systems. 
Familiar with different kinds of 
legal systems throughout the world, 
Dr. Stevens drew many of her ex- 
amples from Latin America to illu- 
strate how a system of law different 
from our own can confuse and 
frustrate the development program 
officer. 

Latin American countries, she 
explained, have great admiration 
for written codes of law and would 
seem, therefore, to have great re- 
spect for the principles of justice 
embodied therein. More than two 
hundred constitutions have been 
written in these countries; Vene- 
zuela alone has had twenty-four. 
All of the constitutions make sweep- 
ing guarantees of rights for all citi- 
zens, but practice falls far behind 
theory. In most cases, in fact, the 
president has the power to suspend 
these rights when he considers it 
“in the public interest.” And, as the 
recent crisis in Brazil demonstrated, 
constitutions are often rewritten as 
a political expediency. 


The aid program officer in Latin 
America must be aware of the limi- 
tations of the written law. He must 
also recognize that Latin Americans, 
who have great respect for the dig- 
nity and uniqueness of the human 
soul, put far more stock in social 
sanctions such as the teachings of 
the church and the opinions of 
their friends, than they do in legal 
sanctions. They prefer informal ne- 
gotiations to legal settlement. 


O GET as many points of view 
y possible and to_ benefit 
from wide experience, the Insti- 
tute’s faculty invites guest lecturers 
from outside the 1cA. One day the 
lecturer may be an economist from 
the University of Chicago, the next 
a public health director from Phila- 
delphia or a sociologist from North- 
western. From time to time, high 
government officials (recently, 
Douglas Dillon and Chester Bowles) 
have lectured at the Institute. 

In the afternoon workshops the 
participants of the program have 
an opportunity to use their own 
experiences and wrestle with per- 
plexing hypothetical problems. In 
one such case, John Doe, an Ica 
officer, returns to Slobovia (a small 
country bordering the Soviet 
Union) after a leave of absence. 
Immediately upon his return he is 
told in confidence by the Slobovian 
finance minister, who has become 
a close personal friend, that the 
Slobovian prime minister has sold 
some electrical equipment donated 
by the U. S. for use in the develop- 
ment of a power project. The equip- 
ment was being stored in a ware- 
house, and the prime minister 
needed funds immediately to cover 
losses he’d incurred in a personal 
business investment. He is liquidat- 
ing other assets to replace the equip- 
ment (from the output of a factory 
—another U. S. aid project—sched- 
uled to go into production soon), 
but this will take a few weeks; 
nevertheless, it appears that the 
prime minister’s action will not in- 
terfere with the development proj- 
ect. 

The finance minister explains 
that because of his close friendship 
with John Doe, he felt obligated to 
mention the incident. He assures 
the development officer that the 
prime minister did not mean to be 
dishonest, and, in fact, his action 


was not unusual, judged by the 
moral standards of Slobovia. The 
finance minister also reminds John 
Doe that the prime minister has 
always been a good friend of the 
West, despite Soviet pressures. He 
suggests that the 1ca officer might 
use his influence to have top pri- 
ority placed on getting the elec- 
trical equipment factory into pro- 
duction, and to have lower priority 
placed on the power project which 
requires the equipment sold by the 
prime minister. 

Participants in the Institute pro- 
gram are then asked to place them- 
selves in the position of John Doe 
and explain what they would do. 
The intention is not to give the 
workshop participants answers or 
formulas, but to provide them with 
the tools to make a careful and 
wise analysis of problems in the 
field. 


1TH the U.S. deeply com- 

mitted to massive foreign 
aid programs—over the objection 
of a vocal minority and under the 
scrutiny of the whole world—the 
need for well trained and dedicated 
development officers is crucial. The 
Institute on 1cA Development Pro- 
gramming can only be a part of 
the effort to produce such people. 
It concentrates on people in mid- 
career with some experience and 
understanding of the problems. It 
seeks to strengthen in them the 
questioning attitude, the patience 
to consider all aspects of a program, 
an appreciation of the factors— 
many of them hidden—which in- 
fluence the success of a program. 
Some of the participants have these 
abilities already; others report at 
the end of the five-month course 
that they have shed many of the 
unquestioned biases they had at the 
beginning of the course. All, it 
would seem, know more about their 
jobs and the responsibilities facing 
them. 

In the decade ahead, many of 
these graduates of the Institute will 
have positions of high responsibility 
in the new Agency for International 
Development. By virtue of the 
training they have had, it is reason- 
able to expect that they will dis- 
prove arguments of the pessimists 
and prove to the rest of the world 
just how effective and helpful 
Americans can be. 
































In the jungles of Mexico, a 


Johns Hopkins nurse ts 


brin ging enl igh tenment and 


hope to a neglected people 


NURSE and 
MISSIONARY 
to th MAYANS 


OME OF America’s best ambassadors are 
not really ambassadors at all. They 
are sent abroad, not by the U. S. gov- 

ernment, but by private agencies support- 
ing missionary and social work. They gain 
many friends for the United States, yet the 
gains they make in that respect are secon- 
dary and coincidental to their real purpose 
for being there: to serve humanity. 

One such unofficial ambassador is Elva 
McMahon Legters, G.N. '35. Together with 
her husband, D. Brainerd, she has been 
ministering to the needs of the Maya In- 
dians of Yucatan, Mexico, for the last 
twenty-five years, completely under volun- 
tary support. 

Though they live in Merida, the capital 
of Yucatan, the Legters’ bailiwick extends 
through jungle roads into remote Mayan 
villages. To these polite and earnest people, 
Mrs. Legters has been nurse, teacher, coun- 
selor, and occasional physician. She has 
provided training to hundreds of nurses 
and has counseled natives, in their own 
language, to maintain higher standards of 
hygiene. Working with a Bible she and her 
husband helped to translate into Mayan, 
she has taught many to read and to under- 
stand Christian teachings. And more im- 
portant, in all these fields she has taught 
natives to teach others. 





NURSE-MISSIONARY 


Continued 


“In this large Federal hospital there 
are no pillows, no chairs, no towels, 
no water pitchers. There are never 
enough sheets for the beds in use, to 
say nothing of the few empty beds. In 
a ward of forty patients there is one 
thermometer. For the children it is 
especially cruel. They have no toys, no 
pictures, no books. Milk is seldom 
available and meat is too costly. In 
the face of all this, | compromise the 
nursing standards | was taught at Hop- 
kins and try to make the best of it.” 


= 
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AGAINST INDIFFERENCE, A 
CAMPAIGN FOR NURSING 


EVERAL YEARS ago, Mrs. Legters was asked to serve 
as superintendent of nurses at a brand new hos- 
pital in Merida. It was a beautiful hospital with 

paintings, ornate chandeliers, draperies, and attractive 
plantings. But there were no bath basins or utility 
rooms or nurses’ stations. And none of the so-called 
nurses had any practical training whatsoever; not one, 
in fact, had a grammar school diploma. For a solid 
month, working day and night, Mrs. Legters trained 
the nurses, converted a darkroom into a nursing office, 
equipped a waiting room as a utility room, and did 
the best she could to provide adequate nursing 
facilities. 

This has been the battle Mrs. Legters has waged 
for twenty-five years: to raise the standards of nursing 
in Yucatan and to gain recognition of nursing as a 
profession vital to medicine. She has had to fight the 
indifference of health authorities and the disdainful 
attitude of Mexican doctors. But her campaign has 
been effective and her influence is being felt in every 
medical facility in Merida. 

Currently Mrs. Legters is working on the reorgani- 
zation of a large Federal hospital in Merida that serves 
workers and farmers. It is another hard task. Many 
of the nurses have had only a few years of formal edu- 
cation, hospital facilities are poor, and nurses and 
patients are ignorant of standards of hygiene. 

“We just keep teaching,” Mrs. Legters says, 
some learn.’”’ Success? “Eventually,” she answers. 
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and 


“When | came to this hospital, there 
were ninety nurses here. None of them 
were trained. They had been given 
charts but did not know how to use 
them; few of them had ever taken a 
pulse. We have been making prog- 
ress, but slowly. | have an assistant 
now who does much of the formal 
teaching, but | still ‘make rounds’ and 
coach the supervisors. It’s like a shot 
in the arm to their morale when | get 
into uniform and show I’m interested.” 




















THEIR HOME IS A HAVEN 


HROUGHOUT the Yucatan peninsula, the Legters’ 
house is known as the “Hotel Legters’’—for it 
is here that rural natives find a home when 
they come to Merida for medical help. Mrs. Legters 
sees to it that each is referred to the most appropriate 
doctor available. Many who need long-term treatment 
stay with the Legters until the treatment is finished. 

The Legters share their home with the local Presby- 
terian pastor and his family, and there are frequent 
visits by missionaries and lay preachers from other 
parts of Mexico. 

Though the Legters have only one child of their 
own, they have had more “adopted” ones than they 
can count. Girls from rural villages stay for long 
periods of time to be taught the Bible and secular 
studies and to help with housework. And children 
of missionaries frequently stay with the Legters when 
their parents are working in areas where schools are 
poor or do not exist. 


“Every morning after breakfast we 
have family devotions. Our guests 
often join us. These quiet moments serve 
to remind us daily why we are here.” 
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NURSE-MISSIONARY 


“This little girl standing next to her 
mother is about to have a serious 
spinal operation. | am taking her to 
the hospital and will stay with her 
through surgery. For a duty like this 
| put on my Hopkins cap and an apron 
(with a kind assist from the girl who 
helps me keep house); | want the 
nurses here to take pride in their own 
uniforms. The man sitting by the door- 
way is another guest, a lay pastor 
who came here for help for his chil- 
dren and for some teaching materials.” 


Continued 


“In the evening when the family is 
asleep and the doorbell has stopped 
ringing, | turn to my homework. The 
nurses’ charts must be checked from 
time to time to make sure they are 
learning the procedures. | know | 
should spend three or four hours a day 
at deskwork, but | never find the time.” 





NURSE-MISSIONARY 


Continued 


“Most of the people in the rural areas 
are illiterate, but many who learn 
about the Bible want to learn to read. 
My husbahd and | helped to devise a 
Mayan reading chart about fifteen 
years ago which the government now 
sponsors. We are using it here to teach 
a woman of Chichen Itza, a village in 
the shadow of ancient Mayan temples. 
Because the woman wants to learn, 
teaching her is easy.” 
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A GUIDING HAND FOR 
A CHANGING PEOPLE 


HE MAYAN people are no longer closed 

off from the rest of the world. Rail- 

roads and highways now stretch across 
the Yucatan peninsula and more and more 
public schools are being built. Modernization 
is setting in. 

It is not easy for a people of traditional, less 
complicated ways to arrive into the twentieth 
century. To make the transition without ma- 
jor disruption to their way of life, the Mayan 
people must adjust slowly and be prepared 
for the change. This is where Mrs. Legters 
comes into the picture. 

For twenty-five years she and her husband 
have been educating the Mayans—teaching 
them to read, to fight disease and infant mor- 
tality, to be Christians. Traveling by jeep 
over jungle roads for hours on end, then 
often walking fifteen or twenty miles, they 
have brought these teachings, in the Mayan 
language, to the distant villages. Mrs. Legters 
has taught the midwives to make clean de- 
liveries and the village women to boil their 
drinking water, to keep infants off dirt floors, 
to protect their eating utensils from flies. Be- 
cause doctors seldom reach these remote vil- 
lages, Mrs. Legters has treated illnesses and 
battled to save the children from malnutrition. 

A deeply religious woman, Mrs. Legters has 
helped to kindle a vibrant Christian com- 
munity among a people whose own ancient 
religion had become empty superstition and 
ritual. She and Mr. Legters have brought the 
New Testament (in Mayan) to the villages, 
taught many native evangelists, and have car- 
ried numerous responsibilities with the church 
in Merida. 

“Modernization,” she comments, “‘will bring 
hazards and temptations to these people. But 
as Christians, I think they'll be able to cope 
with them.” 


“| have faith in the Mayan children. 
Like their parents, they work hard 
and are happy with simple pleasures. 
Like their Mayan ancestors, they are 
proud and self-sufficient. With this fine 
legacy they can cope with a world 
changing around them. But what of 
their children, for whom life may be 
softer—like our own? | am concerned 
about the durability of their values.” 

















The Trouble with the Navaho... . 


HE NAVAHO Reservation is a 
ee million acre tract 
carved from the northeast corner 
of Arizona, spilling over into New 
Mexico and Utah. Most of the land 
is bleak—a vast desert with scrub- 
by grasses and sagebrush, occasional 
cottonwoods and cactus. Here is na- 
ture’s most harsh but beautiful 
landscape: mountains and _ buttes 
that rise suddenly from the desert 
floor, and deep canyons, banded in 
bright red and orange hues. 

It seldom rains. When the skies 
burst forth with thundershowers, 
the thin soil washes away, running 
down the slopes in thick reds and 
yellows, pouring into the deepen- 
ing arroyos that etch the Navaho 
rangelands. The water rushes away, 
leaving the earth to bake in the 
hot sun. The next rain may be 
months away. 

For 100,000 Navahos, the largest 
tribe in the United States, this has 
been their assigned home for al- 
most a century. They are the de- 
scendants of the 8,000 survivors of 
Colonel Kit Carson’s raids and pil- 
laging in 1862 and the subsequent 
four years’ imprisonment in Fort 
Sumner. No longer independent, no 
longer nomads, the survivors had 
returned to their bordered lands 
and burned fields to make a living 
from the 15,000 sheep the federal 
government had assigned to them 
in consolation. 

And that’s where the problem be- 
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Fis land and his culture are disintegrating, 


yet he has resisted the kindly efforts 


of Uncle Sam to help him “get ahead.” Why? 


gan. With government encourage- 
ment, the sheep industry grew. By 
1889, there were 700,000 sheep; by 
1928, 1,375,000. It became clear, to 
those who cared, that the land was 
being overgrazed. In 1936, a study 
showed that 99.7 per cent of the 
total land area on the reservation 
was being used for grazing, even 
though the sheep industry produced 
only 29 per cent of the tribal in- 
come. And 81 per cent of that land 
was dangerously overgrazed. 

The Navahos themselves were un- 
concerned. Their ways of thinking 
are not the white man’s ways. They 
could not see a cause-effect relation- 
ship between heavy grazing and the 
destruction of the land by erosion. 
Rain comes from the gods to make 
grass grow where people and sheep 
live together. Nature, the Navahos 
believed, would take care of the 
range problem. 

The headache belonged, not to 
the Navaho, but to the federal gov- 
ernment. The government has civil 
and criminal jurisdiction on Indian 
reservations and, by extension, re- 
sponsibility for the health and wel- 
fare of the Indians. It has proved 
a heavy burden. There have been 
times when the government has 
tried to get out of the Indian busi- 
ness, by chopping up reservations 
into individual allotments of land 
or by the policy of “termination” 
—trying to make the Indians self- 
sufficient, but the efforts have failed 


and the headaches still belong to 
the government. 


OR ALL practical purposes, the 

Navaho Reservation is an un- 
derdeveloped foreign country sit- 
ting within the borders of the 
United States. Though they have 
claim to being more American than 
white men, and though they have 
been U. S. citizens since 1924, the 
Navahos are not Americans in the 
usual sense of that word. They are 
a different people. The Navaho In- 
dian is no more a “Western man” 
than is a Vietnamese or a Nigerian. 

Even the Indian who leaves the 
reservation and adopts the way of 
life of the white man retains his 
Indian traits. Ten years ago an an- 
thropologist gave Rorschach pro- 
jective tests to a number of Ojibway 
Indians who had achieved various 
levels of “acculturation” to white 
society; his dramatic results showed 
that even after years of exposure 
to the white man’s ways, these In- 
dians still did not think and act 
like white men. He concluded that 
if a change in personality does oc- 
cur, it is a corrosive change. The 
Indian is caught between two cul- 
tures; he is confused by his new 
environment and no longer sure 
of himself. 

The same disruption occurs on 
the reservation when the white 
man’s ways are inflicted on the 
Navahos without due consider- 
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\ log hogan, a few goats and sheep, 
and barren soil—life’s assets 
to the average Navaho Indian. 


ation of the cultural differences be- 
tween them. When the federal gov- 
ernment set out to solve the prob- 
em of overgrazing on the reserva- 
tion, it was acting in what it con- 
sidered the best interests of the 
Navaho. But it failed to consider 
the true nature and strength of the 
Navaho culture. The results: con- 
flict, hostility, and dismal failure of 
the government’s program. 

Those efforts, which might be 
titled ‘““The Government vs. The 
Navaho Sheep Industry,” constitute 
one of the earliest chapters in the 
history of American economic as- 
sistance. And a consideration of the 
things that went awry with those 
efforts can provide some valuable 
lessons for those who are entrusted 
with our present-day foreign as- 
sistance programs. 


HE NAVAHO 


sheep 
problem was slow to gain at- 
tention. There had been a vigorous 


industry 


nation-wide conservation move- 
ment in the early decades of the 
twentieth century, but it was not 
well organized and the Indian 
problems were ignored. Theodore 
Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot 
turned most of their attention to 
forest conservation. In the Coolidge 
and Hoover years, the public lapsed 
into indifference, and the only no- 
table progress made was in the field 
of petroleum conservation. 

With the coming of the New 


Deal, attention was focused on soil 
conservation, and a study of Boul- 
der Dam at last brought the Navaho 
problem to national attention. Sedi- 
ments flowing off the depleted soil 
of the Navaho Reservation were 
building up behind the dam, 
threatening to destroy, it was 
claimed, the dam itself. 

The conservation movement once 
again caught on—with farmers, 
legislators, and the general public. 
As Taft once said, “There are a 
great many people in favor of con- 
servation, no matter what it 
means.” 

By 1930 it was evident that while 
the time-table of prediction by Bi- 
shop Malthus was upset in the 
Western world through technologi- 
cal advancement, the Navahos were 
frightfully on schedule, spilling 
over into neighboring off-reserva- 
tion communities in four states. 
Population increase, no land en- 
largement—but diminishing land 
use instead—and lower per capita 
income appeared as a specter on 
the Navaho horizon. The drought 
of the early ’thirties brought the 
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reservation to the brink of catas- 
trophe. 

Soil erosion specialists prepared 
a report in which they recom- 
mended that Navaho livestock be 
reduced by about 50 per cent. In 
1933, the government appropriated 
a million and a quarter dollars to 
get the reduction program started. 
A portion of this amount was to 
be used to divert a segment of the 
Navaho population from sheep- 
raising to profitable wage work. 
The rest was to be used to set up 
demonstration areas, in seven dif- 
ferent locations, to show the Nava- 
hos that with the right techniques 
fewer sheep could be raised on the 
same amount of land for greater 
profit. The experiment was to run 
two years. 

To the surprise and dismay of 
the Indian Service, the Navahos re- 
jected the proposal. They would 
gladly accept the wage work, they 
said, but at the same time they in- 
sisted on an increase in livestock. 
It was not at all clear to the Nava- 
hos—most of whom had never done 
wage work before—that wage work 
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The government has trick 


was a dependable way to make a 
living. Herding was, in their esti- 
mation, more dependable. ‘Each 
sheep,” they pointed out, “has 
many within.” 

Nor could they see any value in 
the demonstration area technique. 
The idea was not harmonious with 
the Navaho concept of time; it is 
difficult to make a vaho think 
in the future, particularly beyond 
a one-year span. A Navaho can be 
confused even by the terms in 
which time is expressed: 

“My folks would say ‘this year’ 
or ‘next year’ but I couldn’t dis- 
cover what they meant. I wondered 
what a year was, and where it was. 
I always thought that the year must 
have arms and legs and a head. I 
used to wish that I could see it 
when it came around again. But I 
never saw the year.” 

The conservationists could not 
produce results fast enough to im- 
press the Navaho. Furthermore, the 
Navaho could not see that his over- 
grazing was causing erosion of the 
soil. His idea of cause and effect 
is what one observer has called 
“temporally remote.” To him, the 
gullies had existed for several gen- 
erations and were the result of some 
past disharmony between man and 
nature. Removing excess stock, in- 
troducing new range plants, or 
herding flocks in another fashion 
would have no influence on the face 
of the land. 

Undeterred by this resistance, the 
Indian Service determined to go 
ahead with stock reduction. The 
initial goal was 100,000 head of 
sheep. At the time, the average 
Navaho herding family had 150 
sheep, 60 goats and 10 horses. A 
uniform reduction would push the 
average family to the bare subsis- 
tence level. Recognizing this, the 

LEONARD S. FONAROFF Indian Service decided to reduce on 
The arroyos which dissect much of the Colorado Plateau, often to depths of 100 _a sliding scale, requiring the large 
feet, wash away the layer of fertile soil, reducing the Navaho range to barrenness. owners to bear the heavier burden. 
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THE TROUBLE WITH THE NAVAHO 


Continued 


. We have lost faith in the government. We are not happy.” 


As it turned out, the large owners 
balked and refused to bear the 
brunt of the program. They merely 
culled their herds of unproductive 
stock. Smaller owners, on the other 
hand, were forced into submission. 
They even at times, from ignorance, 
confusion, and fear, sold below 
their required quotas. There are 
government records that show in- 
stances where families owning just 
twelve head of sheep were forced 
to reduce to seven. 

The program was a failure. 

Stock ‘“‘adjustment,” as it was 
euphemistically called, came as a 
grave reversal to the Indians—one 
they could not comprehend. 

“After Fort Sumner we became a 
big tribe. The government told us 
to increase our flocks and we did. 
We were happy and prosperous. 
Everything changed with this New 
Deal. The government tricked us. 
We have lost faith in the govern- 
ment. We are not happy.” 

The ensuing distrust, misappre- 
hension and misunderstanding were 
to prevent any successful human 
adjustment on the part of the tribe 
or even a common understanding 
of the problem between the Indian 
Service and the Navahos. 


N 1934, Congress passed the In- 
I dian Reorganization Act, a ma- 
jor piece of legislation designed to 
rectify many of the past errors of 
Indian policy. The Act strength- 
ened local tribal government and 
terminated the policy of individual 
land allotments which had given 
individual families responsibility 
for their own parcels of land, in- 
cluding the right to sell. The al- 
lotment policy, legislated in 1887, 
had already cost Indians more than 
90 million acres which frustrated 
or disinterested Indians had sold to 
white men. 

The IRA was formulated to help 
reorient the Indian to white ideas, 


while still preserving his native 
customs. The founders of the Act 
recognized that there were differ- 
ences among Indian societies; 
change, therefore, had to have a de- 
gree of local initiative and control. 
Thus one of the provisions of IRA 
was that each tribe was to be given 
the prerogative to accept or to re- 
jectits provisions. (The government 
has not remained as deferential. In 
1956, the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs took the view that “consent 
is ‘insidious’ and too costly.”’) 

More than three-quarters of all 
the Indians in the United States 
accepted the provisions of the IRA. 
The Navahos did not. A section of 
the Act pertaining to the conserva- 
tion of Indian resources directed 
the Secretary of the Interior to re- 
strict the number of livestock 
grazed on Indian range lands, to 
protect ranges from overgrazing, to 
prevent soil erosion, and to ensure 
full utilization of range lands. The 
Secretary was to hold authority to 
issue rules and regulations to carry 
out these purposes. 

The Navaho fear of herd reduc- 
tion was coupled with bitterness 
towards the Indian Service. There 
had been unfulfilled promises made 
by the Commissioner regarding 
wage work and irrigated land ex- 
tension. There had been too many 
speakers from Washington and too 
many meetings that caused confu- 
sion and distrust. The Indian Serv- 
ice had pressed for a prompt vote, 
and the Navahos, accustomed to 
“talking things over,” had not had 
time to study the IRA thoroughly. 

Jake Morgan, a one-time tribal 
council chairman, is reported to 
have been told by the Indian Com- 
missioner that it took months and 
months to draft the bill, whereupon 
Mr. Morgan replied: “Well, it will 
take us Navahos months and 
months to even understand it, much 
less act on it.” 


Again the government was dis- 
mayed but undeterred. The Nava- 
hos were informed that although 
they voted against the law, the ad- 
ministration had no intention of 
altering its policies regarding re- 
duction. Like it or not, the Navahos. 
would get many of the provisions 
of IRA, including the section per- 
taining to livestock reduction. 

The government tried persua- 
sion, then bargaining, then force. 
In the spring of 1934, the Navahos 
did agree to sell 150,000 goats and 
50,000 sheep, to castrate all billy 
goats and to sell 80 per cent of the 
subsequent year’s lamb crop. Most 
of the agreements were unsuccess- 
ful. This was probably fortunate, 
for the destruction of the Navaho 
goat would have disastrously un- 
balanced the native economy. Goat 
meat, along with mutton, is the 
preferred native food, and goats 
supply a major source of milk. 
“One sheep,” a tribal leader 
pointed out, “will probably eat as 
much grass as five goats.” 

The purchasing program didn’t 
work. Many of the sheep, due to 
deteriorated range conditions, were 
extremely underweight and classed 
as unmarketable. The cream of the 
crop were bought, and the rest 
were thrust back on the reservation. 
Recognizing this, the government 
built a packing plant to make dog 
food from the poorer stock, but 
the Navahos still did not cooperate 
and the plant was shut down. 

In the fall of 1935, funds were 
available for the purchase of 250,- 
000 surplus goats and sheep. Only 
26,000 were sold. 

The Indian Commissioner pon- 
dered the problem and concluded 
that the government was too re- 
mote from the Navaho people to 
win their support. Action must be 
localized. Accordingly, in 1937 the 
reservation was divided into eight- 
een land management districts, 
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THE TROUBLE WITH 
THE NAVAHO 


Continued 


each with its own staff to handle 
local problems. It was thought that 
a popular movement in favor of 
reduction could be started in each 
district; then, the few large stock 
owners, placed between popular 
opinion and government pressure, 
would be forced to sell their excess 
sheep. Court injunctions, if need 
be, could be invoked and compul- 
sion could be resorted to without 
inviting rebellion. 

Valid in theory, the district sys- 
tem backfired in practice. The car- 
rying capacity of the land varied 
from one district to another and 
the Navahos resented the fact that 
some of their neighbors were per- 
mitted to have more sheep than 
they. Stock ownership was frozen 
with no leeway possible for expan- 
sion of the flocks. A family leader 
could not build up his flock to dis- 
tribute to his heirs. Nor could he 
roam the range freely as he had 
done before; he was forced to stay 
within his own district. 

“We used to water our stock a 
few miles past our “hogan. Then 
they made those boundary lines, 
and we can’t go across. There was 


First horses, then the wagon, now the automobile—the adoptions of the white man’s 
ways continue to alter Navaho culture. But total “acculturation” appears unlikely. 
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much bad feeling. Makes a man feel 
like a prison.” 

The government went to the 
courts. In 1939, three Navaho 
leaders were convicted for infrac- 
tions of the grazing regulations. 
From then on there was token co- 
operation from the Navahos,. But 
tension mounted, and by 1941 the 
government considered the possi- 
bility of calling in troops to head 
off what appeared to be gradual 
progression from the “talking stage 
to the shooting stage.” 

Pledges by various districts to 
remove excess stock were freely 
given and freely broken. The Nava- 
hos were powerless to fight the gov- 
ernment. When a Navaho gets 
scared, he does nothing. He did 
nothing; he did not reduce his 
herd, and he was by now definitely 
convinced he had to keep away 
from government men, since he 
suffered after each contact. 

“A government man was around 
here to see us. Some of the people 
talked to him, but they didn’t tell 
him the truth. When a government 
man comes around we tell him what 
we want to tell him, but we don’t 
tell him very much. I didn’t even 
talk to him.” 


HE DISTRICTS remained over- 
Bf beer As late as 1958, seven 
of the districts were overstocked and 
the reservation as a whole was be- 
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ing grazed to 105 per cent of its 
calculated capacity. 

In fact, it is difficult to see any 
improvement at all since the 'thir- 
ties. Some experts have claimed 
that the erosion problem has been 
vastly improved, that erosion has 
been successfully checked, and that 
the range has started to revegetate. 
This is difficult to understand. Last 
year, every range manager and dis- 
trict supervisor I talked to on the 
reservation claimed the range was 
in “bad shape” and that the gen- 
eral condition is growing worse 
each year. 

Some statistics have changed. 
Wage work has become the largest 
single income source; livestock now 
accounts for only 9 per cent of the 
tribal income. But more than half 
the Navahos still raise sheep and 
goats, most of them still at a sub- 
sistence level. 

The friction between the govern- 
ment and the Navahos is still there. 
The stubbornness and “lack of re- 
sponsibility” of the Navahos has 
proved exasperating to Indian Serv- 
ice officials. Their typical complaint 
is that the government has “spoon- 
fed” the Indians, that ““They’ve got- 
ten too much for free.” If the Nava- 
ho had to pay for federal services, 
he would come along faster and in 
better fashion. 

By “‘coming along” the field man 
refers to sharing goals and values 
of the white man. The field man 
himself is accustomed to a society 
geared to action and efficiency; he 
is mystified by the seeming laziness 
and indifference of the Navaho. 

The Indian, on the other hand, 
is confused and annoyed by the 
constant changes that the white 
man’s “progress” entails. For ex- 
ample, the Navahos have been ac- 
customed to dipping their stock as 
a means of disease control. A few 
years back, the method of dusting 
was recommended as a better and 
less expensive system. The reaction 
of most Navahos was, “You've been 
telling us to dip for years, and you 
want us to change to something 
else now.” Only a few of the “pro- 
gressives” would dust. 

The Navaho does not easily com- 
prehend how figures in authority 
can display this fluctuation in pro- 

Continued on page 30 
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Oblivious to the spectators, the Route 66 crew prepares for a scene on the steps of the School of Hygiene and Public Health 
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The scene over, actor Marty Milner 
is besieged by young admirers. 
Milner is one of the two mainstays 
of the weekly television series. 


Route 66 detours through 
the Hopkins Hosfntal . . . 


‘THEY CAME, they saw, they took over the place. 
With cables, lights, and cameras, the fifty-man 
crew of television’s Route 66 set up a two-day 
bivouac in the Johns Hopkins Hospital this fall 
to film an on-location episode of high drama. _ 

For the benefit of those few still immune to 
TV-addiction, Route 66 is an hour-long “‘swift- 
moving action adventure’ (to quote CBS) which 
enchants millions of Americans every Friday 
evening. Its protagonists, Buz and Tod, are 

young vagabonds who drive 
a sports car across the coun- 
try (far beyond U. S. highway 
66) ‘“‘in search of life, romance, 
and fortune” (again quoting 
CBS). 

For those who missed the 
show on Nov. 10, Buz, an or- 
phan, was looking for a Bal- 
timore woman alleged to be 

his mother. His search took him (and the cor- 
tege of technicians, directors, and producers who 
followed him) through the Hospital lobby, down 
corridors, into the Woman’s Clinic, to the nur- 
sery, and eventually into the only operating room 
ancient enough to please the producers. Whither 
Buz went, the crowds tried to follow, and but 
for the Pinkerton men, the normal operations 
of the Hospital could have been seriously dis- 
rupted. The off-stage commotion delighted hun- 
dreds of spectators but had some Hospital ofh- 
cials wishing the young vagabonds had detoured 
around Baltimore. 














DRAMA UNDER 
THE DOME 


Continued 


An ancient operating room 
becomes a Hollywood 
studio, a scene in Bedlam, 
a patient’s nightmare. 


... On the way to your lwing room 


SOME OF the patients and house 
staff were bewildered, others were 
clearly annoyed. But most were fas- 
cinated, and even a few of the pa- 
tients, scheduled for release, insisted 
on staying to watch. 

Indeed, the logistics were in- 
triguing. It sometimes took better 
than an hour to set up the proper 
lighting effects and then to rehearse 
a 20-second scene. Some of the 
staff members who volunteered for 
“supporting roles” found the long 
waits wearying. George Maharis, 
the reason for it all, took it in 
stride. “You've got to get used to 


it,” he said, surveying the confu- 
sion, “or it'll drive you crazy.” 
Amidst the confusion the script 
was changed to add spice. Signifi- 
cantly, the title was changed from 
“The Holy Grail” to “The Mud 
Nest.” The woman Buz thought to 
be his long-lost mother was chief 
surgical nurse and had made a re- 
markably facile transition from the 
bump-and-grind circuit of Balti- 
more’s “Block’’ to the Hopkins 
operating room. However innocent 
the scriptwriters’ intentions, med- 
ical and nursing staff and alumni 
found that a hard pill to swallow. 


A typical day in a quiet 
hospital 
lights, camera, action, and 
a spellbound audience. 


except for 


The gargantuan eye of the 
camera takes a peck 

into the nursery. The 
babies seemed unimpressed. 
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Denouement in the O.R.: 


leading man George Maharis 
and actress Betty Field 
rehearse the final scene. 


Like this, see? The 
make-believe nurse (left) 

learns the gentle art of 

picking up surgical instruments. 
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AN UNOFFICAL COMPENDIUM OF FACULTY AND ALUMNI 
APPOINTMENTS, HONORS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 





THE ALUMNI 


Morris A. SopeER, B.A. "93, LL.D. '53, has 
received the Andrew White Medal from 
Loyola College, Baltimore, Md., for “out- 
standing public service.” 

Ropert L. Levy, M.D. ‘13, house staff 
‘13-17 (medicine), has retired as president 
of The New York Academy of Medicine, 
and has become a trustee of the Academy. 

RALPH GREGORY BEACHLEY, arts '14-’15, 
has become professor emeritus of clinical 
public health practice at George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D. C. 

No an D. C. Lewis, G. ’14-’17, fellow '17- 
18 (psychology), has been awarded the 
first Emil A. Gutheil, M.D., Memorial 
Medal for outstanding contributions to 
psychotherapy. 

Wi.eurt C. Davison, M.D. 17, fac. '23-’27 
(pediatrics), house staff ’23-’27 (pediatrics), 
has retired as dean of the medical school 
at Duke University. He has been elected 
a trustee of the Duke Endowment, the 
nation’s third largest philanthropic organ- 
ization. 

Howarp P. Dous, M.D. '17, has been 
presented with a silver tray by the Radi- 
ological Society of North America in ap- 
preciation of his twenty years’ service as 
editor of Radiology. 

Henry C. Evans, B.A. '18, has been elect- 
ed president of the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary’s board of trustees in Baltimore, 
Md. 

Joun R. Paut, Mop. ‘19, fac. '19-'20 
(pathology), has retired as professor of 
epidemiology and preventive medicine at 
the Yale School of Medicine. Dr. Paul 
will be in charge of the World Health 
Organization Reference Serum Bank estab- 
lished at the Yale School of Medicine. 

H. Stuart WILLIs, M.D. °19, M.A. '20 
(zoology), fac. ’19-'28, '28-’30 (medicine, 
clinical medicine), has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. 

ALBERT H. Bum, A.B. ’20, has been 
elected to the board of trustees of the 
Maryland Academy of Sciences. 

SAMUEL S. GLICK, B.A. ’20, has been pro- 
moted to associate professor of clinical 
pediatrics at the University of Maryland 
Medical School. 

Roy G. Hoskins, M.p. ’20, fac. '20-’21 
(physiology), has received the Navy Su- 
perior Civilian Service Award for his 
“outstanding contributions to the estab- 
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lishment and continuation of a significant 
research program in the biological sciences 
under Navy sponsorship.” 

KATHERINE Dopp, M.D. '21, fac. ’22-’23, 
house staff ’21-’23 (pediatrics), has been 
named professor of pediatrics at Emory 
University School of Medicine. 

JAMEs GILLULY, G. '21-’22 (geology), has 
been elected a foreign member of the 
Geological Society of London. 

CHESTER S. KEEFER, M.D. 22, fac. '23-'26, 
house staff '22-'26, '27 (medicine), has 
resigned as director of the Boston Univer- 
sity-Massachusetts Memorial Hospitals 
Medical Center to become a University 
Professor at Boston University. 

DONALD L. AUGUSTINE, SC.D. '23 (hygiene), 
fac. ’20-’23 (zoology), has become professor 
emeritus of tropical public health at the 
Harvard School of Public Health. 

Harry EAGLE, B.A. '23, M.D. '27, fac. '29- 
’47 (medicine, hygiene), house staff '27-'28 
(pediatrics), has been appointed professor 
of cell biology at the Albert Einstein Col- 
lege of Medicine, N. Y. 

Ernest C. Faust, fac. '23-’'24 (hygiene), 
has received the Colombian decoration of 
the Order of San Carlos for his service 
under the Tulane-ICA-Colombia program 
in medical education. 

EucENE M. K. GEILING, M.D. ’23, fac. '23- 
36 (pharmacology, experimental thera- 
peutics), has been awarded a $14,375 grant 
by the U. S. Public Health Service for 
research in medical history. 

ARNOLD J. KLEFF, JR., ENG. '23-’27, has 
been elected to the board of trustees of 
the Maryland Academy of Sciences. 

JaMEs C. Wuite, fac. '23-’24 (pathology), 
has become professor emeritus of surgery 
at Harvard. Dr. White has also retired 
as chief of the Neurological Service at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. 

JosEPH KAPLAN, B.S. ’24, M.A. '26, PH.D. 
'27 (physics), has been elected a member 
of the Council for the Advancement of 
Science Writing. 

Morris B. CHESNEY, B.E. '25, has been 
elected vice-president (finance) of Knox 
Glass, Inc., of Pennsylvania. 

Howarp B. ANDERVONT, Sc.D. ’26 (hy- 
giene), has been named scientific editor 
of The Journal of the National Cancer 
Institute. Dr. Andervont has also retired 
as chief of the laboratory of biology at 
the National Cancer Institute. 

LEMUEL W. Diccs, M.D. ’26, director of 
the department of medical laboratories of 
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the College of Medicine and the City of 
Memphis Hospitals, has been honored by 
the presentation of his portrait to the 
University of Tennessee Medical Units. 
The portrait was presented to the Uni- 
versity by students, friends, and associates 
of Dr. Diggs in honor of his 60th birthday. 

KARL F. HERZFIELD, fac. '26-’36 (physics), 
has been honored by the Washington 
Academy of Sciences for his service as a 
teacher and his influence on his students. 

FULLER ALBRIGHT, fac. ’27-’28 (medicine), 
house staff ’27-’28 (medicine), has become 
professor emeritus of medicine at Har- 
vard. 

STEWART BrRowN, G. '27-’29 (chemistry), 
B.A. 30 has been named a vice-president 
of the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company. 

Rustin McIntTosu, fac. '27-’30 (pedia- 
trics), has been elected a vice-president of 
The New York Academy of Medicine. 

RocER D. BAKER, fac. '28-’30 (pathology), 
house staff ’28-’29 (pathology), has been 
appointed head of the American Board of 
Pathology. 

MIGUEL E. BUSTAMANTE, DR. P.H. ’28, has 
been elected vice-president (president-elect 
for 1962) of the National Academy of 
Medicine, Mexico City, Mexico. 

SAMUEL M. HECHT, B.S. ’28 (economics), 
has received the Andrew White Medal 
from Loyola College, Baltimore, Md., for 
“outstanding public service.” 

JouHN V. VAUGHAN, PH.D. ’28 (chemistry), 
has been selected by the American Friends 
of the Middle East Inc., to visit several 
universities in the United Arab Republic 
in the interest of science education, for 
the academic year 1961-62. 

LAURETTA BENDER, fac. '29-’30 (psychia- 
try), has been elected president of the 
Society of Biological Psychiatry. 

WILLIAM HAMMOND, house staff '29-'30 
(medicine), has been appointed editor of 
the New York State Journal of Medicine. 

PERRIN H. Lone, fac. ’29-’37 (medicine), 
’37-'51 (preventive medicine), has become 
professor emertius of medicine at the State 
University of New York Downstate Med- 
ical Center in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Harry O. ScHLoss, jR., B.A. '29, has been 
promoted to vice-president of The May 
Department Stores Co. 

Martin A. ELLIOTT, B.E. '30, PH.D. '33 
(gas engineering), has been appointed 
academic vice-president of the Illinois 
Institute of Technology. 
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FREDERICK C. WARRING, JR., B.A. 30, M.D. 
35, has been elected secretary-treasurer of 
the American Thoracic Society, medical 
section of the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. 

BARNES WOODHALL, M.D. '30, house staff 
'30-37 (surgery), has been appointed chair- 
mati of the Veterans Administration Spe- 
cial Medical Advisory Group. 

Matcotm W. ARNOLD, M.D. 31, retired 
captain in the United States Navy, has 
been named director of the publications 
division, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
and editor of the U. S. Navy Medical 
Newsletter. 

Rosert B. DuVAL, BE. '31, has been 
listed in the 1961 Roster of the Million 
Dollar Round Table of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

Huco MUENCH, M.P.H. '31, DR. P.H. '32, 
has become professor emeritus of biostatis- 
tics at the Harvard School of Public 
Health. 

T. Dace STEWART, M.D. ’31, has been 
appointed head curator of the department 
of anthropology in the U. S. National 
Museum, at the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 

LEONARD KAREL, B.A. '32, has been ap- 
pointed special assistant to the associate 
director for research, the National Science 
Foundation. 

C. Lapp PRossER, PH.D. '32 (zoology), has 
been appointed president of the American 
Society of Zoologists. 

JEROME BLUM, B.A. '33, PH.D. '47 (his- 
tory), has been appointed chairman of 
the department of history at Princeton 
University. 

Joun B. Buck, B.A. ’33, PH.D. ’36 (zool- 
ogy), has been named president of the 
Society of General Physiologists. 

HENRY VAN ZILE HyDE, M.D. '33, house 
staff '33-’34 (medicine), has been appoint- 
ed director of the new division of interna- 
tional medical education of the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges. 

THOMAS Park, fellow '33-'35 (biology), 
fac. '35-’37 (biology), has been elected 
president of the American Association for 
Advancement of Science. 

A. RICHARD WOlz, ENG. '33-'36, B.s. '51 
(civil engineering), has been appointed 
senior analyst for the Washington Re- 
search Office of Technical Operations, Inc. 

F. HOWELL WRIGHT, M.D. 33, fac. ’34-'35, 
house staff ’33-’85 (pediatrics), has retired 
as chairman of the department of pedi- 
atrics at the University of Chicago, to 
return to research, clinical work, and 
teaching. He will continue to serve as 
professor of pediatrics. 

LAWRENCE C. Kois, M.D. '34, teaching 
fellow '36-'40 (neurology), has been elect- 
ed president of the New York Society for 
Clinical Psychiatry. He has also been 
elected president of the Medical Board of 
Presbyterian Hospital, N. Y. 

CuHARLEs I. SILIN, PH.D. ’84 (Romance 
languages), has been appointed professor 
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of French and chairman of the division 
of foreign languages at the University of 
Houston, Texas. 

HELEN B. S. WEyYRAUCH, M.D. '34, has 
been elected a Fellow in the American 
College of Radiology in recognition of 
outstanding achievement and _ contribu- 
tion to the art and science of medicine in 
general and radiology in particular. 

STEWART WOLF, B.A. '34, M.D. '38, has 
been elected president of the American 
Psychosomatic Society. 

ARNOLDO GABALDON, Sc.D. '35 (hygiene), 
has been named a co-recipient of the 
seventh Darling Foundation medal and 
prize for his work on malaria. 

JoserH M. JACKSON, B.E. ’35, has been 
appointed vice-president and general man- 
ager of Leeds and Northrup, Canada, Ltd. 

KENNETH L. PICKRELL, M.D. '35, fac. '36- 
44 (surgery), house staff '35-’'43 (surgery), 
has been honored for outstanding service 
on behalf of the physically handicapped 
in North Carolina. He received citations 
from President Kennedy’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped and from the N. C. Commission 
on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped as North Carolina’s physician of 
the year. 

T. Sutton Jett, G. ’36-’37 (history), has 
been named superintendent of National 
Capital Parks. 

GrRaADIE R. ROWNTREE, M.P.H. °36, has 
been elected president of the Industrial 
Medical Association. 

Davip MARTIN COWGILL, M.P.H. "37, has 
been appointed director of the Lubbock 
City-County Health Department, Texas. 

Rosert B. Lawson, house staff °37-'38 
(pediatrics), has been named interim dean 
of the University of Miami School of 
Medicine. 

BERTRAM H. SCHAFFNER, M.D. 37, house 
staff ’37-’38 (medicine), has received an 
Adolf Meyer Award for distinguished 
achievement in the field of mental health. 

WILMARTH HOLT STARR, PH.D. ’37 (Ro- 
mance languages), has been appointed all- 
university head of the department of 
Romance and Slavic languages and litera- 
ture at New York University. 

GusTAvE J. DAMMIN, house staff ’38-’39 
(medicine), has been appointed the first 
Elsie T. Friedman Professor of Pathology 
at Harvard University. 

Boyp G. FRey, B.A. '38, has been elected 
president of Frey and Son, Inc., sponsor 
of the Chesapeake division of Clover Farm 
Stores and Foodland Markets. 

Hayes A. RICHARDSON, PH.D. '38 (poli- 
tical economy), has been appointed a pro- 
fessor of economics and business admin- 
istration at National College, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Orca M. Ferrer (Mrs. ALFRED L.) 
SKLAR, B.S. 38, has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of ophthalmology at the 
University of Miami Medical School, Fla. 

Paut M. DENsEN, sc.p. '39 (hygiene), has 


been appointed to serve a four-year term 
on the Advisory Committee on Epidemi- 
ology and Biometry of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. 

RALPH B. HOGAN, M.P.H. "39, has been 
appointed clinical associate professor of 
psychiatry (part-time) at Emory Univer- 
sity School of Medicine. 

RoBErT KAYE, B.A. '39, M.D. '43, fac. '44- 
‘45 (pediatrics), house staff °43, °44-’45 
(pediatrics), has been elected president of 
the Philadelphia Pediatric Society. 

JouN W. KNUTSON, M.P.H. ’39, DR. P.H. 
‘40, has been appointed professor of pre- 
ventive dentistry at the new University 
of California (Los Angeles) School of 
Dentistry. 

CLARENCE A. SMITH, M.P.H. '39, has been 
appointed clinical professor of preventive 
medicine and community health on a part- 
time basis at Emory University School of 
Medicine. 

BERNARD D. Davis, fellow ’40-’41, ’41-’42 
(medicine), house staff ’40-’42 (medicine), 
has received the Boylston medal and a 
prize of $1,000 for scholarly achievement 
and the promotion of research in the 
medical sciences. 

Simon H. DIsKIN, B.E. 40, has been ap- 
pointed chief of the engineering depart- 
ment of Dwyer-Baker Electronics, Inc., 
Miami, Fla. 

Leo J. GEppERT, house staff ’40-’41 (pe- 
diatrics), has been elected to membership 
in the American Pediatric Society. 

W. LANEY WHITEHURST, M.P.H. 40, re- 
cently certified in psychiatry by the Amer- 
ican Board of Psychiatry and Neurology, 
has been elected vice-president of the 
Duval Psychiatric Association, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Boris Epurussi, fac. ’41-’42, ’42-’45 (ge- 
netics, biology), has been elected a foreign 
associate of the National Academy of 
Sciences. Dr. Ephrussi is professor of ge- 
netics at the Sorbonne and director of 
the genetics laboratory at the National 
Center for Scientific Research in France. 

JONATHAN B. HorreE t, B.A. '41, has re- 
turned as director of the clinical labora- 
tory at Ingalls Memorial Hospital in 
Chicago. 

Francis D. MURNAGHAN, JR., B.A. '41, has 
been elected to the board of trustees of 
the Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, Md. 

ALBERT C. SNELL, JR., fac. '41-’42, °43-44, 
fellow ’42-’44 (ophthalmology), house staff 
’40-’42, ’43-'44 (ophthalmology), has been 
promoted to professor and chairman of 
the division of ophthalmology at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester School of Medicine 
and Dentistry, and ophthalmologist-in- 
chief at Strong Memorial Hospital. 

JAMEs Eart APPLEGATE, B.A. "43, PH.D. 
54 (English), has been appointed associate 
professor of English at Elmira College, 
se ¢ 

HERBERT C. WOLF, B.A. '43, has been 
awarded a Danforth Foundation Teacher 

Continued on page 26 
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Study Grant for the year 1961-62. He has 
also been awarded a grant by the Luth- 
eran Brotherhood through the National 
Lutheran Educational Conference. 

RosBert W. Noyes, house staff ’44 (ob- 
stetrics), has been appointed head of the 
obstetrics and gynecology department of 
the Vanderbilt University School of Med- 
icine. 

LuTHER Terry, fac. '44-’58 (medicine), 
Surgeon General of the U. S., has been 
elected an honorary vice-president of the 
National Tuberculosis Association. 

JAMeEs A. VAN ALLEN, fac. ’46-’50 (icR), 
member of the senior staff 50 (apt), has 
been awarded the Elliott Cresson Medal. 
Dr. Van Allen achieved international re- 
nown for his discovery of the radiation 
belt around the earth which now bears 
his name. 

Gustave W. ANDRIAN, PH.D. "46 (Ro- 
mance languages), has been promoted to 
full professor of modern languages at 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Crark E. Bricker, fac. "46-48 (chem- 
istry), has been appointed dean of the 
College of Wooster, Ohio. Dr. Clark was 
formerly professor of analytical chemistry 
at Princeton University. 

Lavon D. BECHTOL, M.D. '47, has joined 
Baxter Laboratories, Inc., of Illinois, as 
director of clinical research. He previous- 
ly served as associate medical director for 
the company from 1952-1955. 

J. Douctas Cotman, fac. ’47-’58 (public 
health administration), vice-president 51- 
‘57, has been elected treasurer of the 
National Tuberculosis Association. 

Epwin EmBreEy DANIEL, B.A. '47, M.A. 50 
(biology), has been commissioned to found 
a department of research in pharmacology 
at the University of Alberta at Edmonton, 
Canada. 

Roy Forestl, JR., B.£. 47, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of chemical 
engineering at the University of Connecti- 
cut. 

GEORGE GIBIAN, M.A. "47 (SAIS), has been 
appointed professor of Russian literature 
at Cornell University. 

Ray E. TRussELL, M.p.H. '47, has been 
appointed Commissioner of Hospitals for 
the City of New York. 

RASHI FEIN, B.A. "48, PH.D. '56 (political 
economy), has been appointed to The 
Council of Economic Advisors in the 
White House for a period of two years. 

CHARLES L. HOWELL, M.P.H. 48, has been 
appointed professor of public health 
dentistry and assistant dean of the Indiana 
University School of Dentistry. 

Joun F. Roacn, fac. ’48-’50 (radiology), 
has been elected a member of the board 
of trustees of the American Board of 
Radiology for a six-year term. 
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James F. Berry, B.A. "49, fellow ’58-’59 
(physiological chemistry), has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of neurology at 
the University of Minnesota Medical 
School. 

DaniEL I. Five, arts ’49-’51, PH.D. '59 
(physics), has been awarded a National 
Science Foundation post-doctoral fellow- 
ship and will be at the Laboratorio Sin- 
crotrone, Frascati, Rome, Italy for one 
year. 

JoHN RosBerT HARRISON, M.A. '49, has 
been granted a one-year service leave from 
Miami University to participate in the 
new “multi-disciplinary training program” 
in radiation biology and cancer research 
at Bowman Gray School of Medicine, 
Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

SARAH A. LusE, house staff ’49-’50 (med- 
icine), has been appointed to serve on the 
Pathology Training Committee of the 
National Institutes of Health. 

ALBERT W. LuTz, B.A. ’49, M.A. '50, PH.D. 
’b3 (chemistry), has been named a senior 
research chemist in the agricultural di- 
vision at the Stamford Laboratories, 
American Cyanamid Company. 

RosBert O. MARSTON, house staff '49-'50 
(medicine), has been appointed director 
of the University of Mississippi Medical 
Center and dean of the medical school. 

Rosert E. L. NEsBITT, JjR., fac. '49-'52, 
54-56 (obstetrics), house staff ’48-’52 (ob- 
stetrics), has been appointed professor of 
obstetrics and gynecology and chairman 
of the department of obstetrics and gyne- 
cology at the Upstate Medical Center, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

EpwIn C. COoLincE, PH.D. '50 (chemis- 
try), has been appointed associate professor 
of chemistry at Stetson University, De 
Land, Florida. 

LytT I. GARDNER, fac. ’50-’52 (pediatrics), 
has been chosen president-elect of The 
Society for Pediatric Research for the year 
1962. He has also been named one of the 
recipients of the E. Mead Johnson Award 
for 1961 by the American Academy of 
Pediatrics. 

Jupica I. MENDELS, M.A. 50 (German), 
PH.D. 53 (German), has been appointed 
to the rank of associate professor in the 
department of modern languages at Cani- 
sius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

ANDREW F. SCHEELE, M.P.H. '50, has been 
appointed surgeon of the Military District 
of Washington. 

L. VERNON Scott, sc.p. '50 (hygiene), 
has been appointed chairman of the de- 
partment of microbiology at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma School of Medicine. 

FERNANDO TorRES, fellow °50-’52 (neu- 
rological surgery), has been appointed 
associate professor of neurology at the 
University of Minnesota. 

GLENN SPOKESFIELD USHER, M.P.H. '50, 
has been appointed medical director of 
Owens-Illinois, Ohio. 

PaAuL Bock, M.S. 51 (civil engineering), 
DR. ENG. '58 (sanitary engineering), fac. '51- 
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'58 (1cR), has been appointed senior re- 
search scientist at Travelers Research 
Cevier, Inc., Conn. 

.iCHARD E. FARRAR, DR. ENG. '51 (chem- 
icai), has been appointed manager of 
research coordination for the Colgate- 
Pa!:nolive Company’s household products 
division. 

RONALD F. HOweELL, M.A. ’51, PH.D. ’52 
(political science), has been awarded a 
rescarch grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation for study in the field of contempo- 
rary French political philosophy. 

Tuomas H. Hussarp, B.A. ’51, has be- 
come minister to youth at the First Bap- 
tist Church of Los Angeles, Calif. 

HEINRICH J. LEUCHTER, M.P.H. '51, has 
been named medical services director of 
the Columbus Health Department, Ohio. 

KonraD AKERT, fellow '52-’53 (physiol- 
ogy), has become director of the Brain 
Research Institute at the University of 
Zurich, Switzerland. 

WILLIAM A. BOWLING, JR., B.S. 52 (busi- 
ness), has been listed in the 1961 Roster 
of the Million Dollar Round Table of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

BERNARD HOFFMAN, B.E. '52, has been 
appointed supervisor of test engineering 
laboratory operations in the atomic power 
department of Westinghouse in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

PauL B. FOREMAN, fac. ’53-’54 (oro), has 
been appointed professor of sociology at 
Pennsylvania State University. 

Tuomas W. LancritT, M.D. '53, fellow 
'57-’58, 59-61 (neurosurgery), fac. ’57, ’58- 
59 (neurosurgery), house staff °53-’54 
(surgery), 58-61 (neurosurgery), has been 
appointed neurosurgeon to Pennsylvania 
Hospital. 

Luna I. MIsHOoE, G. '53-'54 (physics), has 
been appointed president of Delaware 
State College in Dover, Del. 

KATHERINE R. Boucot, M.P.H. ‘54, has 
been appointed editor of the Archives of 
Environmental Health. 

P. Epwarp BYERLyY, fac. ’54-’55 (geology), 
has become a research geophysicist at the 
La Habra Laboratory, California Research 
Corporation in San Francisco, Calif. 

MASON FAULCONER Lorp, M.D. 54, house 
staff ’57-’58 (medicine), has received $157,- 
000 from Governor Tawes of Maryland, 
for a three and a half year study called 
“Comprehensive Care for the Long-Term 
Patient.” He has also been appointed 
chairman of the Geriatrics Committee of 
the Baltimore City Medical Society for 
1961. 

WILLIAM M. Brown, M.S.E. '55, DR. ENG. 
‘57 (electrical), fac. ’54-'56 (1cr), has been 
appointed head of the radar laboratory at 
the University of Michigan Institute of 
Science and Technology. 

Gorpon L. FILBEy, JR., B.E.S. '55, M.S.E. 
58, G. ’58-'61 (mechanical engineering), 
has been appointed assistant professor of 
engineering mechanics at the Towne 
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For Christmas... From Hopkins 


PROPRIETIES AND VAGARIES 
A Philosophical Thesis from Science, Horse Racing, Sexual 
Customs, Religion, and Politics 
Albert L. Hammond 


This unconventional discussion of attitudes and traditions—our sense of what is 
proper—makes an exceptionally thought provoking book. 


288 pages $5.50 


RATIONALISM IN GREEK PHILOSOPHY 


George Boas 944 pages $7.50 


Focusing on a central philosophical question and applying it system- 
atically throughout the history of Greek philosophy, Dr. Boas has 
actually created a study of the changing basis of Greek philosophy. 


REFLECTIONS ON HUMAN NATURE 


Arthur O. Lovejoy 288 pages $4.75 


In this study of a field which has been neglected by the his- 
torian of ideas, Dr. Lovejoy is interested in theories of human 
nature in 17th and 18th century thought. 


FEUDALISM AND LIBERTY Gf i 


Articles and Addresses of Sidney Painter 
edited by Fred A. Cazel, Jr. 323 pages $5.50 


The late Sidney Painter, one of Hopkins’ foremost history 
professors, here offers an unusual opportunity to examine 
personalities in the 12th and 13th centuries. 


HUMAN SKELETON: Functional Model 
18-inch model $20.00 


Fully articulated and professionally accurate, this 18-inch repro- 
duction of the human skeleton is durable, flexible, and unbreak- 
able. The base of the model has line drawings of 
the skeleton with name labels for all the bones. 
Tts accuracy, compact size, and low price make 
this ensemble perfect for doctors, students, and 





Leon Schlossberg 


teachers. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS BOOKSTORE 
Homewood, Baltimore 18, Md. 


Please send me the following books. Enclosed is my payment of $ — 
(Add 3% sales tax if books are to be sent to a Maryland address.) 
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School of Civil and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, University of Pennsylvania. 


DEATHS 


CHARLES LEE FULTON, B.A. ‘89; on Sep- 
tember 1, 1961. He was a lawyer in Balti- 
more, Md. 

GLEN L. Swiccett, c. °89-’90, '92-’93 
(German); on June 26, 1961. Dr. Swiggett 
was a retired professor, and a writer and 
lecturer on international affairs. 

James F. MiTcHeELt, B.A. '91, G. '91-’92 
(biology), M.p. 97, house staff ’97-’02 (sur- 
gery); on May 4, 1961. Before his retire- 
ment, Dr. Mitchell was professor of clinical 
surgery at the George Washington Univer- 
sity Medical School. 

EMILY BAECHTEL, graduate nurse "94; on 
September 12, 1961. She was living in 
Towson, Maryland. 

FRANK T. FULTON, B.A. '95, M.D. ’99; on 
April 10, 1961. Dr. Fulton was a pioneer in 
the use of the electrocardiograph and a 
specialist in heart disease. He was also a 
pioneer in the treatment of tuberculosis 
with lung-collapse surgery. 

ARTHUR D. CHAMBERS, PH.D. "96 (chem- 
istry); on August 28, 1961. Before his re- 
tirement, Dr. Chambers was a production 
advisor of the organic chemicals depart- 
ment of the Du Pont Company. The 
Chambers Works of that Company was 
named for him to honor him at the time 
of his retirement. 

WILLIAM Gorpon BELseR, G. '96-'97 
(English); on January 6, 1961. He was a 
retired lawyer. 

HEeRBert G. Dorsey, c. ‘97-98 (elec- 
tricity); on June 24, 1961. Before his re- 
tirement in 1948, he was chief of the re- 
search section of the U. S. Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey. 

CLINTON Root Foutz, arts "97-99; on 
July 23, 1961. He was a retired consulting 
engineer. 

ROBERT GARRETT, G. '97-’99, ’00-’01 (his- 
tory); on April 25, 1961. Mr. Garrett was 
one of the pioneers responsible for the 
construction of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. He was also a member of the 
board of trustees of Princeton University 
and a trustee of the Walters Art Gallery 
in Baltimore, Md. 

SOLOMON B. Myers, B.A. 98; on August 
5, 1961. He was living in Baltimore, Md. 

Francis J. Kirsy, c. "99-00 (biology), 
‘01-02 (chemistry); on June 24, 1961. He 
was a retired Baltimore surgeon. 

ELLEN NeEwsotD LAMorTE, graduate 
nurse 02; on March 2, 1961. In 1920 she 
was superintendent of the tuberculosis di- 
vision of the Baltimore Health Depart- 
ment. Miss LaMotte was also the author 
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of several books on opium and the drug 
traffic. 

JoserH Logs, c. ‘03-04 (political econ- 
omy); on July 28, 1961. He was former 
superintendent of the Pikesville Station 
Post Office, Md. 

ATHERTON SEIDELL, PH.D. '03 (chemistry); 
on July 25, 1961. Dr. Seidell was a promi- 
nent research chemist. Before his retire- 
ment in 1943, he was a chemist at the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. 

Douc.as L. BUFFUM, PH.D. '04 (French); 
on March 22, 1961. Before his retirement 
in 1943, he was a member of the Romance 
language department of Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

WALTER BUCKINGHAM CARVER, PH.D. ‘04 
(mathematics); on July 4, 1961. Dr. Carver 
was professor emeritus of mathematics at 
Cornell University. 

RALPH QO. FUERBRINGER, B.A. ‘04, M.D. 
‘08, house staff ’08-’09 (medicine); on May 
30, 1961. He was a retired physician liv- 
ing in Detroit, Mich. 

ABNEY PAYNE, G. '05-'06 (history); on 
May 5, 1961. He was a retired business 
specialist. 

Joun W. Pierson, fac. '06-’61 (medicine, 
roentgenology); on September 5, 1961. He 
was professor emeritus of radiology at the 
Johns Hopkins University School of Medi- 
cine. In 1937 he was a co-recipient of the 
Bronze Medal awarded by the American 
Roentgen Ray Society, and in 1938 be- 
came president of the Socicty. Dr. Pierson 
was chairman of the radiology department 
at Johns Hopkins Hospital from 1933 un- 
til 1947, when he entered private practice. 

G. WILLIAM SATTLER, arts ‘06-08; on 
August 17, 1961. He was a farmer in 
Maryland. 

Epwarp T. HILts, B.A. '07; on Septem- 
ber 5, 1961. He was a retired school 
teacher in Baltimore, Md. 

DoroTHEA PETERS (Mrs. EpGAr P.) SAND- 
ROCK, med. arts ’07-’09, ’18-’20; on August 
20, 1961. She was living in Baltimore, Md. 

CuarLes H. May, M.p. ’08; on July 19, 
1961. He was a retired physician in York, 
Pa. 

JAMes ALPHONSUS McCANN, M.D. '08; on 
March 31, 1961. He was a gynecologist in 
Providence, R. I. 

LEstER W. SHarp, G. ‘08-'10 (botany); 
on July 17, 1961. He was professor emeri- 
tus of botany at New York State College 
of Agriculture. 

WILLIAM THALHIMER, M.D. '08; on Sep- 
tember 11, 1961. Dr. Thalhimer was noted 
for his work on blood transfusion, blood 
plasma, and related subjects. 

GEorRGE J. ScHutz, arts '09-'10; on April 
7, 1961. He was a former director of the 
legislative reference service of the Library 
of Congress. 

ANNE MAUupE SANsBURY, graduate nurse 
‘10; on February 24, 1961. She was living 
in Baltimore, Md. 

EizABETH MACDONALD Dick, graduate 
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nurse ’11; on May 31, 1961. She was living 
in Toronto, Canada. 

LEo WoLMAN, B.A. ‘11, PH.D. 14 (politi- 
cal economy), LL.D. "48, fac. '15-’19 (insur- 
ance); on October 2, 1961. Dr. Wolman 
was a retired Columbia University econo- 
mist and served the U. S. Government in 
a number of capacities. 

WILLIAM H. Morrgiss, M.D. ’12, house staff 
12-13 (medicine); on August 10, 1961. Dr. 
Morriss was an authority on the causes and 
treatment of tuberculosis, and former su- 
perintendent of the Gaylord Hospital and 
Sanitorium in Wallingford, Conn. 

FREDERICK V. RAND, G. ‘12-13 (plant 
physiology), fac. ’23-’25 (bacteriology); on 
June 6, 1961. Before his retirement in 
1949, he was botany and plant pathology 
specialist with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

WILLIAM E. Spas, M.A. 13 (physics); on 
January 24, 1961. He was professor of 
physics at Wake Forest College, N. C. 

Harry E. WILSON, M.D. ’14; on April 29, 
1961. He was a retired Baltimore physician. 

Ray A. HAUSERMAN, graduate nurse ’15; 
on March 7, 1961. She was living in Men- 
tor, Ohio. 

CHARLES SEARIGHT KEFOVER, arts ‘15-'16; 
on October 13, 1960. He was a salesman 
for a real estate company. 

EARL LEVERNE CruM, M.A. ‘16 (Latin); 
on July 29, 1961. Before his retirement in 
1956, he was head of the department of 
classical languages at Washington and Lee 
University, Va. 

Mary EsTELLE OLAND, graduate nurse 
16; on January 24, 1961. She was living 
in Baltimore, Md. 

LAWRENCE REYNOLDS, M.D. '16; on Au- 
gust 17, 1961. Dr. Reynolds was a noted 
radiologist and was chief of staff of De- 
troit’s Harper Hospital and professor of 
radiology at Wayne State University Medi- 
cal School. 

LAWRENCE HENRY BAKER, B.A. ‘17, PH.D. 
20 (Greek), fac. ’20-'24 (Greek); on July 
13, 1961. Dr. Baker was teaching English 
writing at Baltimore Junior College. 

Tuomas OwEN GAMBLE, M.D. '17, house 
staff 17-'21 (obstetrics); on August 7, 1961. 
Before his retirement, he was professor of 
obstetrics at the Albany (N.Y.) Medical 
College. 

BENJAMIN M. Hurwitz, arts 17-'18; on 
September 11, 1961. He was president of 
a building and loan association, and presi- 
dent of a realty company in Baltimore, 
Md. 

KENNETH S. CULLOM, B.S. ’18; on August 
26, 1961. He was a retired power-plane 
engineer for the Bureau of Flight Stand- 
ards of the Federal Aviation Agency. 

Louis A. WITZEMAN, M.D. '18; on June 
11, 1961. He was a prominent eye, ear, 
nose and throat specialist. 

FRANKLIN BLEVINS BOGART, M.D. ‘19; on 
March 11, 1961. He was a past-president 

Continued on page 32 
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News 


from Johns Hopkins 


A CONCISE REVIEW OF INTERESTING AND SIGNIFICANT 
EVENTS AND DEVELOPMENTS AT JOHNS HOPKINS 





@ During the academic year 1960-61, 
Hopkinsundergraduates received $442,- 
127 in scholarship aid. According to 
Robert Strider, director of financial aid, 
41 per cent of the 1,422 undergraduates 
received scholarships. The average 
scholarship to the 585 students was 
$756. 

The scholarships ranged from $100 
to $2,000, with 30 per cent falling in 
the $1,200 to $2,000 area. 

The Maryland State Engineering 
Appropriation accounted for the larg- 
est source of the scholarship funds 
with $171,070. The second major in- 
come source was general income which 
includes Open Scholarships, Hopkins 
Scholarships, and Tuition Exchange 
Scholarships, and which provided 
$137,558. Current restricted gifts ac- 
counted for $118,707. 


@ The National Science Foundation 
has made a grant of $80,000 to Albert 
Lehninger and a group of researchers 
to support their research on the pro- 
duction and maintenance of energy in 
living systems. 

Dr. Lehninger, head of the depart- 
ment of physiological chemistry, has 
been working on the problem of energy 
metabolism for nearly fifteen years 
and has spearheaded much of the work 
that has led to the developing knowl- 
edge in this complex field. Dr. Lehn- 
inger discovered that the entire enzy- 
matic machinery for the conversion of 
the energy of electrons into chemical 
energy for use in living systems is pack- 
aged in the part of the cell known as 
the mitochondria. These are micro- 
scopic particles in the cytoplasm. 

Dr. Lehninger and his group are dis- 
assembling the chemical machinery of 
the mitochondria and trying to recon- 
struct the energy-producing portions 
in the test tube. They hope eventually 
to define each step of what the bio- 
chemists concede to be an extremely 
complex and significant biochemical 
Process. 

Members of the Lehninger group 
are: Dr. Charles Gregg, Dr. Diether 
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Neubert, Dr. Giraud V. Foster, Dr. 
Gerald S. Gotterer, and Dr. Charles 
Wadkins. 

Their work is also supported by a 
previous grant of $109,250 from the 
U.S. Public Health Service. 


@ The annual report of financial 
operations of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity indicates that the University 
is one of the largest organizations in 
Maryland. 

Henry S. Baker, treasurer and vice- 
president for finance, reported that ex- 
penditures for current operations in 
the 1960-61 fiscal year amounted to 
$66,109,926, of which $33,270,000 rep- 
resented payroll for faculty and other 
employees. 

Mr. Baker’s report also indicated a 
substantial growth in the activity of 
the University. Current income was 
$67,173,000, an increase of $12,687,000 
over that of the preceding year. The 
increase was due largely to increases 
in contract research ($9,191,000) and 
restricted gifts for educational and 
general purposes ($2,318,000). 

Current expenditures for the year 
rose by $12,520,000 largely because of 
increases for off-campus research and 
for instruction and research. 

The current operating surplus for 
the year was $1,063,000. This, when 
added to accumulated surpluses and 
reserves set up for special purposes, 
permitted the allocation of $1,766,000 
to on-going capital building projects. 
In a period of five years, the Univer- 
sity has built or had under construc- 
tion some $22,000,000 in buildings and 
scientific facilities. 

Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower called the 
report a gratifying one. 


@ For Johns Hopkins, it was the TV 
time of the year. Beginning with Route 
66 and ending with a poetry festival, 
television cameras appeared in various 
locations at the medical institutions 
and the Homewood campus through 
most of the autumn. 

Abel Wolman, professor emeritus of 


sanitary engineering, was the first to 
make an appearance. In a CBS Reports 
entitled “The Water Famine,” Dr. 
Wolman discussed, among other things, 
the growing shortage of water in the 
U.S. and the abuse of our water 
sources. 

In another CBS Reports, scheduled . 
for broadcast in late November or early 
December, Jerome D. Frank, professor 
of psychiatry, joined several distin- 
guished American and Russian scien- 
tists in a discussion of disarmament. 
Another participant in the hour-long 
Can We Disarm? is Harrison S. Brown, 
PH.D. ’41. 

In October, NBC filmed portions of 
the Johns Hopkins Poetry Festival, in- 
cluding readings by three of the par- 
ticipants—John Holmes, Richard Eber- 
hart, and Robert Lowell. Tentatively, 
the film will be shown on David 
Brinkley’s Journal in December or 
January. 

WMAR, a local station, presented a 
full-hour survey of the Johns Hopkins 
institutions on November 16. This is 
the second in a series of tributes to 
higher education in Maryland. 

And lastly, in a series of broadcasts 
not destined to win an Emmy, the In- 
ternational Congress of Neuro-surgery, 
meeting in Washington, received 
closed-circuit color broadcasts of neuro- 
surgical operations at the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital throughout the week of 
October 16 to 20. 


@ The grave of Charles Carroll, buil- 
der of Homewood House and son of 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, has been 
discovered in a wooded area near An- 
napolis. Long sought by local histor- 
ians, the grave was found by workmen 
deep in the woods near State Route 
2. The gravestone lists Carroll’s birth- 
date as March 2, 1775. 

A committee of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution is exploring 
the possibility of having Carroll’s re- 
mains transferred to St. Mary’s Cath- 
olic Church, which was one of the 
homes of the Carroll family. 








THE TROUBLE WITH 
THE NAVAHO 


Continued from page 18 


cedure. To him a law is a law and 
weakness is displayed by shifting 
emphasis. The Navaho himself is 
essentially unchanging, though he 
respects knowledge and the ability 
to learn. 


T IS THESE differences in attitude 
| and outlook that account for 
most of the strife between the gov- 
ernment and the Navahos. And the 
failure of the government to un- 
derstand these differences has been 
costly—to both sides. 

When the government encour- 
aged the sheep industry on the 
Navaho Reservation, it was to pro- 
vide the Indians with a means to 
greater income, to help them “get 
ahead.” The same economic moti- 
vation pertained to the govern- 
ment’s efforts to demonstrate that 
fewer sheep, cared for in the right 
fashion, could produce greater in- 
come. 

But the Navaho has no goal to 
be a “success” as the white man de- 
fines this term, and he is unstimu- 
lated by the rewards of future gains 
which the Indian Service describes 
as the result of proper management 
techniques. He strives for moder- 
ation: “to be rich, but not too 
rich,” or “poor, but not too poor.” 
To be successful in Navaho terms 
does not always infer material 
wealth. The man who does not have 
much stock or land or jewelry may 
still be considered successful if he 
possesses knowledge of the “old 
ways” and owns songs and knows 
ceremonies. This is “valid prop- 
erty” to a Navaho. 

Navahos, like the rest of us, are 
interested in what money can help 
him acquire—jewelry, good clothes, 
property, and so forth. But the ac- 
cumulation of money for money’s 
sake, or for the sake of saving for 
more money, is unimportant. The 
number of sheep and horses owned, 
for example, has been a far greater 
symbol of prestige to the Navaho 
than a large bankroll. 

To put it in terms of economic 
anthropology, the Navaho economy 
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is substantive, not formal. Wealth 
is viewed simply as the possession 
of things (both tangibleand intangi- 
ble), not as the end result of care- 
ful manipulation of “things,” some 
of which serve as means to other 
things. The market system which 
characterizes most Western societies 
is an example of a highly developed 
formal economy. 

Because ours is an intricate ma- 
nipulative economy, we are accus- 
tomed to seeking advice on the use 
and disposal of property. We rely 
heavily on the counsel of technical 
experts, tax advisors, lawyers, mar- 
ket analysts and others to help us 
increase and maintain our wealth. 

Not so with the Navaho. Essen- 
tial to his idea of ownership is the 
“freedom to dispose” of an object 
as he sees fit. Others are not to in- 
terfere. So obsessive is this right of 
ownership that a Navaho will feel 
constrained from offering advice to 
someone else about disposition of 
his property. Ask a Navaho for ad- 
vice about sheep raising and he is 
likely to shrug and reply, “It’s up 
to you.” 

In view of this, the Indian Serv- 
ice efforts to educate the Navahos 
to better ways of handling their 
flocks may be considered imperti- 
nent. They were transgressions on 
the rights of the individual owner 
to dispose of his sheep as he saw fit. 


NQUESTIONABLY, some of the 
Navaho attitudes are chang- 
ing. As wage work increases, money 
becomes more important, and Nava- 
hos are being introduced to a mar- 
ket economy. Many have automo- 
biles, which further their contacts 
with the white man’s ways. Off the 
reservation, they discover that bar- 
ter and the loose credit system of 
the trading post will not work. They 
are introduced to time-payment 
plans and the need for cash to keep 
the car in operating condition. 
But cash, to most Navahos, is not 
accumulated to improve living con- 
ditions in the American sense of 
the word. It is more commonly di- 
verted to items for immediate con- 
sumption. But not for ostentation. 
The Navaho is concerned with 
making a good living to support a 
family with certain material goods. 
He is also concerned with accumu- 
lating personal property in the form 
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of jewelry, good clothing, and live- 
stock. With money he can acquire 
the material possessions of import- 
ance in displaying wealth in the 
manner acceptable to other Nava- 
hos. Money, however, is unimport- 
ant in itself. Generally a Navaho 
will share his income with his less 
fortunate kinsmen. 

Despite the increasing depend- 
ency on cash, the market-type sys- 
tem is simply a structure super- 
imposed on the substantive econ- 
omy. The Navaho has adopted the 
cultural “baggage” of the market 
system without changing his think- 
ing about the economy. He does 
not share the Western man’s inter- 
est in maximizing resources through 
technology, nor his zeal for change, 
nor his way of thinking of means- 
end relationships. 

Nonetheless, the pressure of mer- 
cantilism is beginning to disinte- 
grate “traditional” Navaho culture. 
Many of the younger generation 
are becoming more interested in 
“making a living” and acquiring 
the material conveniences of the 
white man’s society. In the Ship- 
rock district, one of the most ac- 
culturated areas of the reservation, 
the disintegrative effect is obvious. 
These Navahos know how to “get 
around.” They tend to reject, much 
more strongly than _ traditional 
Navahos, Indian Service advice and 
supervision. The crime rate is high. 
And it is noteworthy that peyotism, 
a form of drug addiction, is most 
intense in this corner of the reser- 
vation. 

Navahos who are educated away 
from the reservation lose their taste 
for “hogan living,” and their fail- 
ure to return to reservation life 
means that the reservation will be 
left without educated leaders to 
adapt Western learning to Navaho 
tradition. 

The traditional “extended kin- 
ship” families of the Navahos are 
breaking up into nuclear groups 
(father, mother, offspring) more 
rapidly than ever, and even nuclear 
groups are splitting up by the loss 
of a son to the freedom of self-sup- 
porting aspects of the American 
economy. The psychological prob- 
lems of such individuals—caught 
between two cultuies,and no longer 
wholly acceptable to either of them 
—are formidable. 
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American economic assistance 
programs has been that the better 
lie is acquired through material 
gains. We have assumed this is what 
underdeveloped countries want. 
We seem to have acted on a premise 
put forth by Karl Marx: “The in- 
dusirially more developed country 
presents to the less developed coun- 
try, a picture of the latter’s future.” 

It is by no means clear why the 
Navahos should transform them- 
selves into a U. S.-style society with 
all the institutions thereof. To as- 
similate the Navaho into our cul- 
ture without integrating him—that 
is to say, preparing him psychologi- 
cally for the change—would be dis- 
astrous. And to integrate him into 
the American community would 
result in the disappearance of the 
tribe as a cultural entity. 

Certain changes, of course, are 
inevitable—and_ necessary. On the 
Navaho Reservation, the adjust- 
ments necessary to maintain at least 
a minimum amount of ecological 
balance (between the sheep raisers 
and the range lands) are just begin- 
ning to occur. If this balance is not 
achieved, the society will cease to 
exist. The outcome will probably 
be evident during the next two gen- 
erations. 

But knowing how to manipulate 
the Navaho range is a relatively 
simple task compared to manipu- 
lating the Navaho mind. The mind 
is an intangible, and very little is 
known of the processes of the in- 
tangible. For the administrators of 
Indian policy, the problem goes be- 
yond decisions as to what the Nava- 
ho needs. How do you get him to 
want what he needs? 
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The problems of the Navahos 
have been a matter of concern to 
the author for nine years and were 
the subject of his doctoral disser- 
tation at Johns Hopkins, completed 
last year. He is conversant in the 
Navaho language, and most of the 
quotes included in the article above 
came from his field notes. Dr. 
Fonaroff, an anthropo-geographer, 
‘snow studying ways to improve the 
international health programs of 
the newly-created Agency for Inter- 
national Development, under a gov- 
ernment grant to the School of 
Hygiene and Public Health. 
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and vice-president of the Tennessee State 
Medical Association, and a vice-president 
of the American Roentgen Ray Society. 

HATTIE JOSEPHINE ADAMS, B.S. '20, G. '26- 
27 ~(education), °31-’32 (Romance lan- 
guages); on July 21, 1961. She was a re- 
tired Baltimore school teacher. 

WILLIAM C. CALDWELL, M.D. '20; on July 
3, 1961. He was in private practice in 
Evansville, Ind. 

WILLIAM J. FLacc, M.A. '20, G. '25-'26, 
’30-'31 (English); on July 29, 1961. He 
was the retired head of the English de- 
partment at Polytechnic Institute in Bal- 
timore, Md. 

ABRAHAM W. WILLIAMS, fac. ’20-’21 
(military science); on June 4, 1961. He 
was a retired Army officer. 

RELLA Howarp (Mrs. GeorcE F.) AN- 
DERSON, graduate nurse ’21; on April 2, 
1961. She was living in Astoria, Oregon. 

Rosert E. FREEMAN, M.D. '21; on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1961. He was a retired physician 
living in Seattle, Washington. 

IRVINE McQuaARRIE, M.D. ’21; on Septem- 
ber 9, 1961. Dr. McQuarrie was a noted 
pediatric specialist, teacher, researcher, 
and the author of numerous scientific 
papers. He was a member, past president 
and founder of leading medical and pedi- 
atric societies. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE WEIDENHAMMER, B.S. 
‘21; on July 13, 1961. She was a retired 
Baltimore school teacher. 

CHARLOTTE MARIE HASSELBUSCH, gradu- 
ate nurse ’22; on June 23, 1961. She was 
living in Washington, D. C. 

Davin EpWARD SCHUCHTS, B.E. ‘22; on 
May 29, 1961. He was a sanitary engineer- 
ing assistant. 

SARA JANET BASSETT JOHNSON BAKER, B.S. 
‘23, M.A. '27 (education), PH.D. '28 (edu- 
cation), fellow by courtesy '28-'29 (his- 


tory); on August 30, 1961. She was living | 


in Carroll County, Maryland. 





ANSWER TO PUZZLE ON 
COVER IV OF LAST 
MONTH’S ISSUE 











Only if one is under a house can con- 
duit reach all houses without crossing. 
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NEXT MONTH 


A NURSE'S dedication—to 
her work and to others— 
needs no special setting. 
Elva McMahon Legters 
(page 6 of this issue) works 
under the most primitive 
conditions in Yucatan; Miss 
Jeanne Dougherty (pic 
tured here), on the other 
hand, is accustomed to the 
well-equipped facilities of 
Johns Hopkins. Next 
month, a photo essay about 
this young nurse who loves 
children, cares enough to 
learn a great deal about 
them, and is nurse-in-charge 
of a special research unit 
soon to be housed in the 
new Children’s Medical 
and Surgical Center. 
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When translated into ordinary English the follow- 
ing sentences become familiar well-worn sayings. 
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Fuliginous composition is concomitant with conflagration. 
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Intrepidity is often connoted by a particular degree of circumspec- 
tion rather than a superfluous and immoderate audacity. 


0 R001 000 
A prodigious aggregation of manus renders operoseness levitative. 
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Procuration of meed is consummated only when one is propitious 
to probative emprises. 








A fibrillous concatenation effectuated anticipatively precludes 
nonary iteration. 
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